America At War. 


HEN this publication was issued 

one month ago the country was 

waiting upon the meeting of Con- 

gress, April 2nd, and the message 

to be delivered by the President. 
The message was a worthy presentation of the 
relations of the United States to the great 
conflict in Europe, and of the reasons why 
this country could no longer remain neutral. 
The Congress responded with overwhelming 
majorities in both houses for the resolution 
declaring that a state of war existed between 
this country and the imperial German gov- 
ernment. Diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many had been previously broken off, and 
since then Austria-Hungary and Turkey have 
deemed it necessary to align themselves with 
their ally by severing relations with the 
United States. 

Throughout this country the action of the 
government at Washington has met with a 
response gratifying for the spirit of patriotism 
and unity exhibited. Whatever doubts and 
differences previously existed have been solved 
or subordinated to the national policy, and in 
every section of the country and among all 
classes of our people there is full purpose to 
support the government with all the means 
that are required to enable this country to 
bear an honorable and effective part. The 
people of this country were not easily con- 
vinced that duty called them to war. As a 
great democracy they were instinctively pre- 
disposed to peace and to friendly relations 
with all the world. They were far removed 
from the scene, they had no grievances to 
avenge, ambitions to gratify or selfish interests 
to serve; the rights of trade and travel which 
were involved were so little valued for their 
immediate importance that they actually 
tended to obscure the larger issues which 
were dependent upon them, to wit: our obliga- 
tion to sustain the principles of public right 
as they have been established in the inter- 
course of nations, and our even more~binding 
obligation not to assent to violations of our 
legal rights which were deliberately com- 
mitted as part of a ruthless onslaught upon the 
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liberties of unoffending nations and the peace 
of the world. Failure to assert our rights 
under the circumstances would mean indiffer- 
ence to, and even co-operation in, the attack 
upon others and the overthrow of public law. 
When the government took its final stand upon 
this ground the country showed a united front. 

Nothing has been more significant or grati- 
fying in connection with the stand taken by 
the United States than the expression of sym- 
pathy and approval which has come from 
Latin America. Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, 
Brazil, and Bolivia have actually broken with 
Germany for the same reasons actuating the 
United States. Other countries are likely to do 
so, and there is abundant evidence that public 
opinion in Central and South America en- 
dorses the action of this country as well 
founded in international law, disinterested in 
purpose, and for the good of the world. It is 
pleasing to know that Latin America sympa- 
thetically draws closer to us. 


Preparations For War. 





This war has now lasted nearly three years 
and become the most awful tragedy of history. 
It overshadows all human affairs and the su- 
preme task of the time is to bring it to an end, 
if possible, under conditions which will give 
some assurance against the recurrence of a 
similar calamity in the future. In this task 
the United States is now joined, and until it is 
accomplished all energies which can be ef- 
fectively directed to this end should be so de- 
voted. The government rightfully has a first 
call upon all the resources of the country for 
this purpose, and the steps which it is taking 
indicate that it tends to organize its forces 
of men, equipment, materials and credit as 
rapidly as possible. There is every evidence 
of loyal co-operation. The owners of indus- 
trial works producing munitions and other war 
supplies are freely offering their establish- 
ments for government service, upon terms to 
be fixed by the latter; the railway companies 
have practically merged their properties into 
one organization for the purpose of giving the 
country the most efficient service possible; 
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the leaders of organized labor have pledged 
themselves not only to support the govern- 
ment but to work in harmonious industrial re- 
lations ; the farmers with inspired energy have 
set about increasing the yield of foodstuffs ; the 
bankers have tendered their services without 
charge in the flotation of loans, and there is 
manifested on all sides a willingness to do 
whatever task is assigned. When it comes to 
service in the ranks it is to be hoped that the 
supreme authority of democracy will be exer- 
cised, and that every man who is eligible under 
general rules of fitness will be subject to call, 
without regard to wealth, position or personal 
inclination. Let it not be said during the war 
or after it is over that money purchased im- 
munity from the highest obligation of citizen- 
ship, as was said during and after the civil war. 

It is important that there shall be a general 
understanding that while the war lasts it is to 
be the principal business of the country. There 
will be a saving of life and wealth if we enter 
upon it in this spirit. The strength of the 
government in the undertaking will depend 
upon the support which it receives from the 
people, and this support will be measured by 
the degree in which they concentrate their ef- 
forts to this purpose. The population of the 
United Kingdom by the last census, taken in 
1911, was 45,221,615, and from this have been 
drawn approximately 6,000,000 men for the army 
and navy, or about 13 per cent. and yet a great 
volume of business goes on. In France as 
large a proportion has been taken, and doubt- 
less in Germany. This has been accomplished 
by substituting women to a great extent in in- 
dustry, by the development of greater effi- 
ciency, and, finally, by economies in consump- 
tion and the restriction of work in many lines. 

When the war began a cry was raised in 
England of “Business as usual,” but before 
long it was apparent that business could not 
go on as usual, and all efforts were turned to 
curtailing unnecessary expenditures, for the 
double purpose of subscribing for the war 
loans and releasing labor for absolutely neces- 
sary work. It was obviously out of place to 
keep men tending flower gardens while grain 
fields went untilled, and to have textile mills 
running on mere style changes when the labor 
supply was insufficient to make cloth for the 
army and the export trade. 


Demands Upon Industry. 


There are differences of opinion over how 
great the disturbance of industry in this coun- 
try will be. It depends upon how long the 
war lasts and how deeply we will get into it. 
The differences of opinion are not over the 
probabilities of slack business or unemploy- 
ment, but as to the extent of the readjustments 
which will be necessary, in order, first, that $7,- 
000,000,000 of money and credit may be placed 
at the disposal of the government; and, second, 


that $7,000,000,000 worth of commodities 
and services may be supplied to the government 
and its allies. A cup cannot be filled more than 
full, and while some further development of ef- 
ficiency is always possible, the labor supply is 
limited and already fully employed. Moreover, 
it will be reduced by enlistments, in the course 
of a year, perhaps, by a million to two million 
men. It would seem to be obvious on the face of 
things that the requirements of the governments 
can only be met by curtailing sales to private 
parties; and it would seem to be no less obvious 
that if this amount of purchasing power is taken | 
from individuals they will be perforce obliged to 
curtail their purchases the sum of these influences 
tending to throw business into new channels. 


It is true that so much of the government 
loans as is placed at the disposal of our allies 
may be considered as in part providing for a con- 
tinuance of purchases, but the $4,000,000,000 
estimated to be expended by the United States 
represents new requirements. It is probable also 
that the purchases of our Allies in this market 
will be limited only by our ability to provide the 
credits. 


Furthermore, in thinking of industrial capacity 
in terms of value, it must be considered that 
prices are so abnormally high that values repre- 
sent very much less in quantities than they usual- 
ly do. Also it must be remembered that indus- 
trial capacity has increased very much in some 
industries in the last two years. 


Increased Capacity. 


The steel industry has been greatly stimulated 
by the war. On December 31, 1914, the total ca- 
pacity of the country for making steel billets 
and castings was 40,915,325 tons, and on De- 
cember 31, 1916, according to the preliminary 
estimate of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, it was 48,770,000, with 6,283,500 additional 
tons capacity building. The increase already in 
service on January Ist last was therefore 20 per 
cent., and when present construction is completed 
the increase will be 35 per cent. over the capacity 
of 1914. 


In pig iron capacity the increase has not 
been so great, only about 4 per cent. completed 
to the close of 1916, but on January Ist 17 
furnaces were under construction, with a ca- 
pacity of 3,157,000 gross tons. Since then 
several more have been projected, in all pro- 
viding for an increase of 15 to 18 per cent. 
over the capacity at the outbreak of the war. 
There had been a considerable surplus of pig 
iron capacity. 

The total exports of steel from the United 
States in 1916 did not exceed 10 per cent. of 
the country’s present steel-making capacity, 
and Judge Gary at the recent meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute estimated 
our own government’s probable requirements 
at about 5 per cent. of the country’s capacity. 
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It appears safe to conclude, therefore, that the 
direct war demands are more than covered by the 
new capacity which has been brought in since 
the war began and is under construction. 


There is, however, an enormous demand for 
steel for other than strictly war purposes, as 
for instance for ship plates and for sheets for 
tin plates, and for railway supplies. The fact is 
that the demand for steel and iron has been 
for the last year and is now far beyond the ex- 
isting capacity for production, and the en- 
trance of this country into the war has in- 
creased the requirements. There is no possi- 
bility of meeting the wants of Russia, France 
and the United States for railway equipment 
in the near future, and the same is true of 
ship plates. This class of business is entitled 
to preference, after war supplies, and tin plates 
for canning purposes are even more important. 
In the presence of demands like these there 
are many calls for steel which must give way, and 
this serves to illustrate the general policy of econ- 
omy and postponement which will be required, 
and which in the very nature of the situation will 
work out. 


The situation is not so congested in other lead- 
ing lines. The lumber business has been hurt 
in its foreign trade by the war, and limited at 
home by the railway blockade. It will be stimu- 
lated by the wooden ship-building program, and 
need more labor. The textile industries have in- 
creased their capacity in the last two years approxi- 
mately 5 percent. whichis said to beenough to cover 
the goverment’s requirements in the next year. 
This does not tell the whole story, however, for 
government requirements must go ahead of all 
others when the request is made, and may be a 
larger percentage of the business while the orders 
are being filled. In shoes it is not thought the 
government orders will be more than 5 per cent. 
of present capacity. 


Finally, in all estimates “capacity” is calcu- 
lated upon machine equipment, but at the pres- 
ent time labor supply, transportation facilities, 
materials and other things which are dependent 
upon labor supply, are the factors actually limit- 
ing output. 


Fear of Economy. 


There is an evident fear among business 
men that the impulse to economy may sud- 
denly contract the volume of business to such 
an extent as to disorganize industry, throw 
wage-earners into idleness, and create a gen- 
eral state of alarm and confusion which 
would seriously impair the ability of the coun- 
try to deal with the great emergency which 
confronts it. They urge that it is better for 


each person to go ahead in his accustomed 
way and with his usual expenditures than to 
run the risk of disturbing the orderly move- 
ment of trade by encouraging a general change 








of pace. Upon analysis it is usually agreed 
that there will have to be a considerable shift 
in industry and a reduction of expenditures in 
some lines, but it is urged that this will come 
about gradually and automatically as govern- 
ment orders are given preference over private 
orders, by the pressure of high prices, by the 
influence of taxation and by the patriotic de- 
sire to participate in the loans; and it is urged 
that it is desirable to have the curtailment of 
private expenditures brought about in this 
manner, as public expenditures take its place, 
rather than by impulsive action which is not 
correlated with the government’s expendi- 
tures. 


Not Hoarding, But Economy. 


It should be understood that what is wanted 
in the way of economy is not hoarding, which 
would bring about a cessation of industry, but 
an intelligent adaptation of private policies 
to the pubiic needs. There is not going to be 
less work to be done in this country. There is 
more work than ever in sight to be done. In- 
dividuals must turn a large part of their in- 
comes over to the government, not for hoard- 
ing, but for it to expend among the industries. 
The expenditures will merely be shifted to 
new channels. This is the main fact to be kept 
in mind. 

We do not think the pressure of high prices 
and high taxation should be the only influ- 
ences to deter an individual from unnecessary 
expenditures. One of the most difficult tasks 
they have had in England has been that of 
convincing people that because they could af- 
ford to buy something was no justification for 
buying it, especially in war time. If the ex- 
penditure is unnecessary and the article or 
service requires labor which is needed else- 
where, the expenditure ought not to be made. 
The rule of course must be applied with com- 
mon sense, and along with it should go an 
organized effort to utilize whatever labor is 
released in industries where it is needed. Our 
problem is to so organize our forces that not 
only will there be no unemployment but that 
every worker will be employed in the manner 
most serviceable to the country. 


The Government Loans. 





The government loans authorized since the 
declaration of war was made, and additional 
to authorizations aggregating $772,000,000, at 
the regular session of Congress, consist of a 
$5,000,000,000 bond issue, Treasury certificates 
up to but not exceeding $2,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and a bond issue of 
$63,945,460, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to redeem the 3 per cent. loan now 
outstanding and coming due in 1918. Both 
issues of bonds will be offered upon terms as 
to maturity, rate of interest, conversion, re- 
demption, and other details, to be fixed by the 











Secretary of the Treasury, except that the in- 
terest rate must not exceed 3% per cent., they 
must not be issued at less than par, and they 
must be first offered for popular subscription. 

The Treasury certificates will be issued 
under terms to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, except that they must not bear 
more than 3% per cent. interest, be sold at 
less than par or run more than one year. 

Out of the proceeds of the $5,000,000,000 
bond issue the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to loan $3,000,000,000 to the for- 
eign governments which are at war with 
enemies of the United States, taking their 
obligations bearing the same rate of interest 
and containing the same essential terms as 
this government’s own issue. 

The general financial policy thus provided 
for is commended. It is desirable that the 
Treasury shall have ample authority to issue 
short paper in anticipation of taxes and to 
take care of its needs pending the permanent 
financing by means of bonds. The provision 
for loans to allies has unanimous approval; it 
is the only means by which this country can 
bear an important part in this summer’s cam- 
paign. The remaining $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
and the $2,000,000,000 of certificates to be re- 
deemed out of the revenues are intended to 
cover our own extraordinary outlays on ac- 
count of the war for one year. 

Although the interest rate of 3% per cent. 
will seem low to many people, it is a return free 
of taxation, and if it was higher it would seri- 
ously affect the capital value of other securities 
and perhaps disturb savings bank deposits. It 
is not desirable that people shall attempt to 
shift other investments on a large scale, as 
such a course would unsettle values without 
making more capital available. 


Magnitude of the Offering. 

The aggregate of these loans, as compared 
with all previous financial transactions in this 
country, is an enormous sum to be offered to 
the public for subscription within one year. 

Prof. Roland P. Faulkner has made an analysis 
of the income tax returns of 1913, by which he 
calculates backward from the amount of super 
taxes collected under the several classifications, 
and from the collections under the normal tax, 
and reaches the well supported conclusion that 
the collections represented incomes aggregating 
$2,862,021;776 for ten months, which would be 
at the rate of $3,434,426,131 for a full year. 
This was approximately the total of personal in- 
comes above the exemption limits in that year.* 

The total of publicly announced domestic 
capital issues of all kinds, and of foreign loans, 
in the United States in the year 1916 was re- 
ported by the New York Journal of Commerce 
at $3,567,499,900, and was never greater than 
this is one year. 
~ *Publications of American Statistical Association, June, 1915. 


The funded debt of all the railways of the 
United States on June 30, 1916, was $9,279,- 
911,625. 

The increase in the wealth of the United States 
in the eight years from 1904 to 1912 was $80,- 
000,000,000, or an average of $10,000,000,000 per 
year, according to the census bureau, but this 
included the enhancement of land values. Out- 
side of all property classed as real estate the 
increase of wealth from 1904 to 1912 averaged 
$4,037,619,654 per year. If one-third of the gain 
in real estate values is attributed to improve- 
ments, the total accumulations of wealth 
during these eight years averaged about 
$6,000,000,000 per year. No doubt the average 
was above this for the latter years of the 
period and has been much above it during the 
last two years, but these figures give an in- 
dication of what it means to undertake to 
raise $7,000,000,000 by subscription and have it 
paid into the Treasury within a year. 

It is true that in comparison with the feats 
of the countries at war, wealth and population 
considered, it does not look like such a for- 
midable task. The British people subscribed 
$5,000,000,000 to a war loan in February, 
which will be all paid up in May, and have 
taken several hundred million dollars worth 
of Treasury bills since. The German govern- 
ment offered its fifth war loan last October, to 
which subscriptions amounted to $2,535,- 
200,000, with final payments in February. 
Since then the sixth loan has been closed with 
subscriptions reported at over $3,000,000,000. 
And these accomplishments in England and 
Germany are after over two years of war. It 
must be recognizezd, however, that the war 
is present to the people of England and Ger- 
many in a much more personal and vital sense 
than it is to the people of the United States. 
There is no reason to doubt that the people of 
this country under similar circumstances 
would do as well, but the question is, do they 
understand the widespread effort that is re- 
quired to raise $7,000,000,000? A majority of 
our people are not accustomed to subscribe to 
public offerings of securities. Even among 
those accustomed to save, local real estate in- 
vestment and local bank deposits are the 
most familiar means of employing their funds. 
They are likely to think that government 
bonds are for rich people only. 


Source of Payments. 


There are four methods by which a sub- 
scriber may possibly provide the means of 


_ payment. The first is that of the person who has 


been hoarding cash and gives it up in ex- 
change for a bond. This benefits the situation 
by bringing idle money into use, but the 
amount of such payments will be insignificant. 
The second method is by checking against a 
bank balance. The mere transfer of a bank 




















credit from one commercial account to an- 
other, or even from one commercial bank to 
another, does not necessarily disturb the 
banking situation, although an extensive re- 
distribution of deposits occasions more or less 
contraction of loans. Funds checked over to 
the Treasury and promptly disbursed in pay- 
ment of government purchases will be re- 
distributed to the commercial banks, but de- 
posits drawn from savings banks will not find 
their way back so readily. Withdrawals of 
important amounts from savings banks will 
probably compel them to sell securities, which 
will compete with the government’s offerings. 
A third method is for the intending subscriber 
to sell securities, which, while enabling him 
to buy, depletes the market of buying power 
in the same manner as when savings banks are 
forced to sell. The fourth method is by bor- 
rowing from a bank, which increases the total 
of bank loans and deposits, and when resorted 
to largely inflates the whole credit situation, 
compels the banks to carry larger reserves and 
has the same effect upon prices and general 
business as an inflation of the currency. Sub- 
scriptions by banks have the same effect as 
subscriptions by means of bank loans, but are 
more objectionable, because subscribers who 
borrow from banks will feel inclined to reduce 
their borrowings by economies and by avoid- 
ing other investments, which will tend to 
bring the situation back to normal. 

It will be seen that the chief sources of supply 
are the unemployed deposits in banks and the 
ability of the banks to create new credit. 
There is a stream of new capital always ac- 
cruing from savings and profits and constantly 
passing into fixed investments, and this stream 
must be diverted into the government treas- 
ury. This fund of accumulations is the only 
source of new capital, but it is possible to an- 
ticipate the accumulations to some extent by 
the use of bank credit, subject to the disturb- 
ance and risks which attend every unusual re- 
sort to credit. 


How Inflation Occurs. 

If the government loans are taken up out 
of current accumulations of new capital and 
without increasing bank loans, the business 
activities of the country will be directed and 
restricted to the employment of this capital 
for the government’s purposes, but if the 
country undertakes to use accumulations for 
business expansion as usual, and to provide 
the government with funds by means of bank 
credit, there will be an attempt to employ 
purchasing power so much in excess of the 
supply of labor and materials that these will be 
forced rapidly higher. It is not that there is 
a conscious depreciation of the medium of pay- 
ments, but that the enormous demand, sup- 
plied with additional purchasing power, and 
acting upon a limited supply of the things 


wanted, forces prices higher. When all the 
forces of production are already in full action, 
more cannot be done merely by supplying ad- 
ditional credit. It is a question of more men, 
more equipment and more materials. An at- 
tempt to use more purchasing power, whether 
it be credit or gold itself, exhausts itself in 
higher wages and prices all around. 

The foregoing statement must be qualified 
however, by saying that under the continued 
pressure and stimulus of such extraordinary 
conditions there is a constant development of 
efficiency. Rising wages in the town indus- 
tries draw men from the farms until the food 
supply is threatened, and this prompts extraor- 
dinary efforts to help out the farmer. The 
railways have taken extraordinary steps to ob- 
tain higher efficiency, and there are unusual 
inducements to install labor-saving methods 
everywhere. 

Undoubtedly there will have to be a large 
amount of at least temporary borrowing in 
order to handle the government loans, but it 
should be impressed upon the public at the 
outset of this war-borrowing, which will be a 
steady thing as long as the war lasts, that re- 
sort to the banks by either the government or 
the public should be for temporary needs only. 
Such loans should be paid up as quickly as 
possible out of income, to clear the way for 
future requirements. 


Payments Must be Gradual. 

Since subscriptions should be paid so far as 
possible out of income, and since practically 
all payments must be made by shifting bank 
funds, it is of the greatest importance that the 
government shall co-ordinate its receipts and 
disbursements so as to make them as nearly 
simultaneous as possible, thus causing the 
smallest possible movement of money and the 
slightest disturbance of general banking con- 
ditions. To accomplish this the receipts must 
be left in the banks from which they are to be 
drawn, with the slightest practicable degree 
of concentration, until the time for disburse- 
ment is reached. It is the understanding that 
the bonds authorized will be offered from time to 
time in instalments, but no official statement has 
been made as to the amount of the first instalment. 

In the other countries at war no public of- 
ferings of new securities for private enter- 
prises are permitted, except upon approval of 
the government, and approval is strictly con- 
fined to enterprises of a public character and 
serviceable to the country at this time. No 
official restraint of this kind has been thought 
necessary as yet here, but the state of the mar- 
ket will probably have much the same effect. 
The government will have the investment field 
largely to itself, at least until it is developed 
how readily the country is prepared to absorb 
its offerings. That the country can absorb 
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them is beyond question, but the magnitude 
of the task must be understood. It cannot be 
done through the subscriptions of only those 
who desire a 3% per cent. investment, or by 
the subscriptions of only rich people. The figures 
given above indicate that if every dollar ex- 
pended in the country upon construction work 
and for equipment and improvements of every 
kind, within one year, ten years ago, had been 
gathered into the Treasury, it would not have 
equalled the sum now asked. Such a sum can 
only be raised by an organized effort which 
reaches out to every town and hamlet of the 
country, and brings home to every corpora- 
tion, association, business firm and individual 
the necessity of participating. This is the 
method by which the loans have been raised 
in other countries. 


Taxation. 


The Committees of Congress are at work upon 
a scheme of war taxation to supplement the rev- 
enues provided for at the regular session. It is 
generally understood that the plan is to raise by 
taxes a sum equal to approximately forty or fifty 
per cent. of the direct war expenditures of this 
government, the loans to the Allies being covered 
by their own obligations. The sum to be raised 
is so great that the differences of opinion over 
methods have been to some extent minimized. 
Everybody recognizes that taxation must be 
heavy and most people recognize that a large 
amount must be raised by loans. There are sug- 
gestions for the practically complete confiscation 
of large incomes, but a portion of these incomes 
must be had to help provide the huge loans to 
foreign governments. It would be very unfair 
for this government to tax its people to raise 
money for it to lend at interest to other countries. 


The committees have not yet indicated their 
conclusions, but the newspaper reports doubtless 
give a fair account of what is contemplated. The 
income taxes will be raised, particularly the 
higher super taxes, and the limit of exemption 
will be lowered. The excess profits tax will be 
increased upon a graduated scale, but will prob- 
ably not be as high as first rumored. These 
profits also must be relied upon for bond subscrip- 
tions. Moreover, much of what appears by the 
books to be profits cannot be taken from going 
concerns without crippling them. The profits of 
the last two years have been going largely to 
increased capacity, and are still needed for that 
purpose and for additional working capital under 
the present volume of business. Moreover the 
profits of extraordinary times like these must be 
averaged down with the lean years that usually 
follow before a fair calculation of actual profits 
can be made. Finally, it is important to the coun- 
try that the industries shall be strong after the 
war to meet the lean years by going out after 
world trade with ability to grant liberal credits. 

The stamp taxes of the first war revenue act 


will probably be reimposed, and heavy taxes 
added to liquors and tobacco. A searching in- 
crease all along the line of luxuries is to be ex- 
pected, and an increase of postal rates is talked 
of. It is given out that no levy upon tea, coffee 
or cocoa will be made, or increase upon sugar, 
presumably upon the theory that the rise of living 
costs is already so high that the cost of neces- 
saries should not be increased by taxation. From 
this decision it would appear that with the ex- 
ception of the present tax upon sugar, which is 
of very long standing, no attempt will be made 
even in this emergency, to raise revenues from 
what are usually called necessaries. 


Loans vs. Taxation. 


An extensive agitation has been carried on in 
favor of taxation as against loans, but in view of 
the fact that so large an amount of taxation has 
been conceded to be proper, the discussion ap- 
pears rather academic. There are good reasons 
for raising a large share of the expenses of the 
war by taxation, but there are quite as good rea- 
sons for providing that those who come after- 
ward shall bear a large share. The truth is that 
nothing can be done now that will prevent those 
who come afterward from being losers on ac- 
count of these expenditures, and if unwise en- 
croachment is made upon the capital fund now 
the loss to the later generations will be greater 
than if we bequeath them a greater debt but also 
a greater fund of capital. 

It is urged that the raising of money by loans 
creates inflation, which is avoided if the funds 
are provided by taxation. But the act of convert- 
ing present income into a government loan no 
more involves inflation than the taking of income 
by taxation. There will be inflation if there is 
increased borrowing from the banks either to 
subscribe for the loans or to expand business in 
view of the war’s demands upon industry. It 
will go on in either case unless the incentive to 
enterprise is completely removed by the taxation, 
and it may be questioned whether this is not too 
big a price to pay for exemption. 

It is said that the government lays its hand 
upon a person and calls him to the colors, there- 
fore it may properly lay its hand upon property. 
Its right to take property for its use is not dis- 
puted, but the comparison is not a good one. If 
we have universal service, which is the just sys- 
tem, the government will lay its hand on rich and 
poor alike; they will be equal in their obli- 
gations to give personal service. When it 
comes to property, if one man by resolution, 
self denial and the other qualities which win 
success has acquired property and is able to ex- 
tend aid to the government, while another has 
failed to acquire property and is not in position 
to give such aid, does the argument maintain that 
there is equal or just treatment in taking without 
limit from the former with no purpose of reim- 
bursement? Furthermore, is it for the general 
advantage? 








Savers and Spenders. 


The accumulation of capital is for the advan- 
tage of the entire community; the progress of 
society is dependent upon it. The benefits of 
living in a community where savings and profits 
are being constantly accumulated and invested in 
productive equipment, thus multiplying the out- 
put of comforts, extend to all, the non-savers as 
well as the savers. A majority of people are not 
accumulators, and this is just as true of people 
of ample incomes as of people of small incomes. 
Statisticians affirm that as large a percentage of 
people with small earnings are thrifty as of people 
with large earnings, for thrift is not evidenced by 
what is earned but by what is saved. Thrift is 
a trait of character, but one which may be culti- 
vated and developed, and it is for the interest of 
the State that it shall be cultivated and developed. 


The war involves the country in great expendi- 
tures, and it levies certain taxes upon consump- 
tion which reach practically all people, but under 
our system of exempting nearly all necessaries 
these taxes are very few. There are other taxes 
upon articles of luxury quite commonly indulged 
in, such as tobacco, which in the aggregate bring 
in a large revenue, and, finally, there are the pro- 
gressive taxes upon thrift and success. These 
taxes, certain persons, who doubtless think they 
are working in the interest of the down-trodden 
masses, want to make confiscatory of all large 
incomes. Their desire to do it, however, is not 
born of the war; they were wanting to do it be- 


fore the war and will want to do it after the war. 
Their theories of improving society are directed 
to leveling it down, to dividing and eating up 
what there is, rather than to building up and 
using what there is in the most effective manner 
to increase the dividends of the future. 


Whatever is raised by taxation during the war 
is gone forever. That part of the taxation which 
is taken from the spenders would have gone any- 
way ; that part which is taken from the savers is 
a permanent loss to the community. That part 
which is borrowed from them, however, will be 
collected by taxation later on and restored, not 
simply to them but to the capital fund of the 
community. They themselves will pay a portion of 
the taxes for this purpose, but the spenders will 
likewise pay a part, and this enforced saving will 
be the only saving the latter will ever do. There 
will be a recovery of so much of the capital cost 
of the war, and the spenders themselves in the 
long run will gain by it. 


Taxation on Expenditures. 


The present system of taxation is based upon 
income and savings. It would be more scientific 
if based upon expenditures for personal and un- 
productive purposes, and particularly upon ex- 
penditures for luxuries, vanity and display. The 
capital which a rich man puts to making shoes 
or clothes, or implements of production, or facili- 
ties of transportation, or to the service of the 


public in other ways, is not devoted to himself; 
it is devoted to the public as truly as though the 
public owned it. If the public owned it, there 
would be the same necessity as now to accumu- 
late a surplus for carrying on the development 
and enlargement of the service, which is the end 
to which all surplus capital is devoted now. 


A Typical Investor. 


Mr. Henry Ford is one of the most famous 
rich men of the country. He has made his wealth 
not by making other men poorer but by supply- 
ing them with a utility which in their opinion is 
worth more to them than they give for it. Mr. 
Ford has long since passed the point where ad- 
ditions to his income contribute anything to his 
welfare or are in any real sense devoted to him 
or withdrawn from the community fund. For 
years past all additions to his wealth have been 
devoted to the public, either by gift or by invest- 
ment for the development of industry, the latter 
being, dollar for dollar, the most serviceable. 
Although the title of new properties may be in 
him, the properties are not devoted to him, for 
their products go to others and the profits are 
reinvested to make more products which likewise 
go to the public. If he deeded all the properties 
besides what are necessary for his own support 
to the State, the State could do no more with them 
than he is doing and probably could not manage 
them nearly so well. 


He is developing a farm tractor which, if a 
success, will be a great implement of service to 
the public, and all the profits that come from it 
will in the natural order of things be put into the 
development of some other utility. And this is 
not the story of Henry Ford alone; it is the story 
of the development of industry and of the prog- 
ress of society from the beginning. The develop- 
ment which preceded Mr. Ford and the business 
men of this time served as a foundation for them, 
and what they are doing will be the basis for 
those who follow. The benefits that are absorbed 
by ownership are infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits that are widely distributed as the devel- 
opment goes:on, but the socialist propaganda is 
based upon the assumption that nobody benefits 
from a rich man’s wealth but himself! 


The taxation which the government levies upon 
Mr. Ford will not touch any of his income now 
devoted to himself; it will not diminish in any 
degree the expenditures upon himself. The pro- 
ceeds will come out of that portion of his income 
which is destined to investments, or in other 
words, from that portion which is devoted to pub- 
lic purposes. It subtracts just so much from the 
capital fund, which is as truly a social fund as 
though the title to it was in the State. It may be 
called for in time of war for defense of the State, 
but it is in the common interest that it shall. be 
replenished at least in part after the war is over. 

If such taxes were made permanent the mean- 
ing would be that the government in taking over 














the incomes of men like Mr. Ford, who have 
demonstrated their ability in certain lines, was 
assuming to have, in its politically selected of- 
ficials, greater ability for handling this capital 
efficiently than the men whose genius created it. 


The Gardens and Crops. 


The country is well aroused to the impor- 
tance of increasing the yield of food stuffs this 
year. It may be doubted whether there has 
ever been another such an example of prompt, 
energetic co-operative action by great numbers 
of people over so extensive a territory, as has 
been seen in this country since the govern- 
ment’s April crop report was issued. This 
Bank has sought information on the subect, 
and acknowledges the receipt of a vast number 
of letters, covering every part of the country, 
showing an alert interest everywhere, and that 
effective measures are being adopted to deal 
with the emergency. Whether the reports are 
from Maine, Oregon, Texas, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere they are all alike in tenor. 
They furnish remarkable evidence of the 
homeogenity and initiative of our people. The 
reports are so voluminous and at the same time 
so similar that it is both impossible and un- 
necessary to go into them in detail. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the public authorities from 
the national government down, including the 
public school officials and teachers, and all 
commercial bodies and social organizations, 
the press and all agencies of publicity, have 
been active both in agitation and in systematic 
work. The bankers have taken a conspicuous 
part everywhere, and are offering funds liberally. 

It must not be assumed, however, on the 
strength of this activity, that a great increase 
of production is assured. The farmers do about 
all they can at all times, and at best the acreage 
of field crops can be but slightly increased. Little 
can be expected from elaborate plans to bring 
large areas of new land under cultivation. There is 
not time enough for such schemes to be worked 
out. The most practical work will be done by 
aiding the farmer who already has a going 
business. The best organization is one which 
centers in the county seat town, and covers 
every part of the county, so that it reaches 
every farm and obtains specific information as 
to the help that can be used. A fund is raised, 
tractors are bought, seed is imported, credit is 
provided and labor is promised at the critical 
seasons. As a rule, what the farmer wants 
most is labor, and the towns can find a very 
considerable amount of it when they set out 
to do so. School boys will be available in 





great numbers, clerks will take their vacations 
at farmwork, and business men will loan em- 
ployes. In some instances, railway section men 
will be loaned, and railway officials everywhere 
are taking a lively interest in the movement. 


Garden Cultivation. 


Garden cultivation is on a great scale, and 
will be a more important factor than ever in 
the food supply this year. The yield of an 
acre in garden crops under intensive cultivation 
can be very large, and the labor for it can be 
had. The schools are doing fine work organiz- 
ing the children for this task, and prize offer- 
ings are held up to stimulate the interest. One 
plan of school work is to organize the children 
in groups of from four to six to work plots of 
ground together, under supervision. This ar- . 
rangement will allow the children to have some 
vacation time, and provides with greater cer- 
tainty that the plots will be cared for. In some 
cases the city government has purchased a 
plow, and does the plowing free. One of the 
most practical measures of promoting the work 
is that adopted by employers in arranging for 
garden plots for their employes, and for plow- 
ing, fertilizer and competent supervision. 


It is of the highest importance that expert 
advice and supervision be provided for this 
garden work. Unless this is done, much of the 
effort will end in disappointment and loss. 
There is more in this garden movement, and in 
the plan to aid agriculture generally, than sim- 
ply an increase of this year’s yield. The in- 
terest is aroused now, and there is a chance 
to inculcate a love of the soil and of partnership 
with Nature which will be of lasting good to 
thousands of young people in mind and body, 
not to speak of financial benefits. It is good 
that they do this now as a service to the coun- 
try in an emergency, and it will be good for the 
country and for themselves if they find perma- 
nent interest and pleasure in it. Let no pains 
be spared, therefore, to make the gardens a 
success, for the influence upon the cultivators 
as well as for the value of the crop. 


Outlook for the Crops. 


It is too early yet to add much to what is al- 
ready known of the crop outlook. Kansas is the 
most important winter wheat State, and the Kan- 
sas department of agriculture estimates that 55 
per cent. of the acreage sowed will be plowed 
up. Nebraska is no better, and the plant every- 
where came through the winter in poor condition, 
owing to a lack of snow-covering and of mois- 
ture. During April, however, there have been 
splendid rains all over the wheat country, putting 
an end to fears of further deterioration and re- 
viving many fields, but there is no expectation 
that the crop will equal last year’s. The spring 
has been backward and vegetation is delayed but 
generally the soil is in good condition now for 
the planting. The seeding of wheat, oats and 
barley is well under way. On the whole the 
acreage of these crops will be increased, but re- 
ports indicate that the increase of wheat is less 
than of the other grains. 
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The great opportunity for gain is in corn, 
which may be planted up to the first week in June, 
and no doubt a substantial increase in the acreage 
will be made. The world doesn’t know how to 
use corn as an article of diet as it does wheat, 
and it is not easy to persuade people to make sub- 
stitutions, but there will be no starvaion if corn 
is plenty. If it is well matured it will keep in 
store, and there is no danger of growing too 
much corn. All energies now should be centered 
on getting a big corn crop, although it may be 
well to repeat a warning that has been sounded 
against plowing up so much pasture that the 
future supply of cattle will be affected. The meat 
supply must be looked after, as well as the 
grain supply. 

Notwithstanding the high price of potatoes, or 
perhaps because of the high price of seed, re- 
ports from the chief potato-growing districts do 
not indicate increased field plantings, but the in- 
crease in gardens is very large, and if the season 
is favorable there should be a good supply. 


The fruit crop is promising and there is a pros- 
pect that household canning operations, both of 
fruit and vegetables, will be limited only by the 
supply of cans and jars. Although there is anxie- 
ty on this score we are assured that there will be 
a very large production of both cans and jars, 
and believe that plans for using them may safely 
be made. 


The South will make a much better showing in 
food crops than ever before, as a result of the 
splendid patriotic campaign which has been car- 
ried on in every locality, and in which we are 
glad to say the local bankers have been very ef- 
fective. For a time there was a prospect for a 
large increase in the cotton acreage, prompted by 
the prevailing prices, but as a result of the efforts 
to grow more food the cotton acreage probably 
will be but little larger than last year. Some sec- 
tions of the South have lost many farm laborers, 
who have been attracted elsewhere by high wages 
in the industries, and this will have some effect 
upon production. 


The General Situation. 


The situation is much better, in that deteriora- 
tion of winter wheat has been stopped and soil 
conditions are now very favorable on all the 
spring plantings. There must be, however, no re- 
laxation of efforts to make a big crop of every- 
thing, bearing in mind that an average crop will 
not suffice, and that nobody can tell until the crop 
is harvested how much margin of safety there 
will be. The wage and price advances in this 
country during the past month, greater even than 
in any preceding month, are an impressive re- 
minder that the whole industrial and business 
situation is based upon the food supply. We 
don’t worry about the food supply ordinarily, be- 
cause when the whole world is at work and pro- 
duction is normal, a scarcity in one country is 
made up by the surplus of another, and by the 


reserves existing everywhere, but now not only 
are we dependent upon ourselves alone, but more 
than ever we are under obligations to supply 
others. This is no time for easy optimism and 
neglect ; it is a time when every possible precau- 
tion against new calamities should be taken. 


No Immediate Scarcity. 


It was probably an unavoidable incident of the 
campaign for greater food production that many 
persons should become alarmed and proceed to 
lay in unusual stocks of food supplies, but it was 
an unfortunate and unnecessary movement. The 
crisis has been passed on old crop supplies; new 
vegetables from the South are now coming into 
market in large quantities and the supply will 
steadily increase. In two months reapers will 
be running, and once started in Texas they 
will not stop until the last Canadian field is 
harvested in the fall. Besides the flour in homes 
and stores there is still an ample supply of wheat 
in this country to cover the time until new wheat 
is available. Furthermore, during the month the 
Canadian government has removed its customs 
duty against American wheat, which action, by the 
terms of our own tariff law, removes our duty 
against Canadian wheat, and there is yet a large 
amount of wheat in the Canadian Northwest. 
Finally, the British government during the month 
has changed over important holdings in this coun- 
try from May and June deliveries to later months, 
thus releasing wheat to the market. Its agents 
have announced that the Allies have enough 
wheat for present requirements. 


The recent jump in prices has been directly due 
to the hoarding demand, which is not only foolish 
but unpatriotic. The housekeepers in order to pro- 
vide for their wants several months ahead 
called upon the grocers, the grocers called 
upon the millers, and the millers went into 
the market and bid against each other until 
No. 2 red winter wheat for immediate grind- 
ing sold in Kansas City on the 28th inst. at $3.26 
per bushel, while all later deliveries were selling 
much lower. If the hoarders had provided for 
their future wants by buying flour for future de- 
livery they would have protected themselves at 
lower cost, and without the risk of having the 
flour spoil on their hands. 


Saving Food. 


Not everybody is so situated as to be able to 
be in a small way a food producer, but everybody 
can be economical in the use of food, and it is 
possible that the savings upon what goes to the 
garbage cans and what is worse than wastefully 
consumed might equal the results of this cam- 
paign to increase production. 


There is a conflict of expert opinion over the 
proposal to make a coarser grade of flour. Its 
opponents affirm that the portions of the grain 
which it is proposed to include are in fact un- 
assimilible by the human stomach, and that if 








eaten by humans will be wasted, whereas they 
make the best of food for animals. The scien- 
tists ought to be able to settle this question. 


Price Fixing. 


The proposals for emergency legislation pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Agriculture include 
sweeping authority to fix prices upon food prod- 
ucts, and the first effect is to raise a question 
among producers as to whether they want to 
make extraordinary efforts to increase produc- 
tion with such an unknown contingency hang- 
ing over them. One of the bad features of the 
situation for several months has been the mar- 
keting of unfinished cattle because the owners 
have not cared to run the risk of putting more 
high-priced feed into them. The probability 
that prices will be arbitrarily fixed in the 
interest of consumers increases the indisposition 
to take risks. Of course, it is said that the au- 
thority will be exercised only to restrain the 
avarice of middlemen, but the farmer has a pret- 
ty definite idea that if there is interference at one 
place in the chain of delivery the effect will be 
felt all along the line. If the price of flour is 
fixed the price of wheat will be practically fixed. 


The whole scheme of government regulation of 
prices is of very dubious utility, for the simple 
reason that no authority can be created with wis- 
dom enough to exercise the power with any cer- 
tainty of beneficial results. Every act of such 
arbitrary authority has a multitude of unforseen 
consequences. The play and interaction of all the 
motives and considerations that relate prices to 
each other are beyond calculation. It requires a 
very exceptional situation, where the supply is 
practically fixed and prices have no reaction upon 
production, to justify price-fixing. 


If any degree of price-fixing is justified at the 
present time it is the fixing of a minimum price 
to guarantee the producer against an improbable 
fall in the market. There is reason in this at a 
time when the public interests require that ex- 
traordinary precaution be taken against a short- 
age. The possible difference between a big har- 
vest and a short harvest is so great that it is 
impossible to make a close forecast of what the 
harvest will be, and the only rational policy now 
is to make it as big as possible. We cannot take 
the chantes on skinning through by grace of a 
good yield ; we must be safe against a poor yield. 
But the individual farmer, who is asked to make 
extraordinary efforts to insure the public welfare, 
must limit his risks; he will do more on a guar- 
anty that the price will not fall below a certain 
figure than he can afford to do without a guar- 
anty, and if by reason of this encouragement the 
crop is made so large that the market falls below 
the guaranty, the public interest has been 
served and the public can afford to pay the 
cost. The principle involved in this is totally 
different from that involvéd in arbitrary price- 
fixing, and yet the chief objection to fixing 


minimum prices is that it is almost impossible 
to carry the proposal without including some 
provision for maximum prices. It would have 


been well worth while to have fixed minimum 
prices for wheat while there was yet time to 
increase the wheat sowings, but that time has now 
passed. 


General Business Conditions. 





A change of some significance, although not of 
large proportions, has been observable in the in- 
dustrial situation in the last two or three weeks. 
The further rise of prices and other factors in 
the situation are reducing business in some lines 
while in others there is a greater pressure than 
ever. Building operations have held up remark- 
ably well under the advances in steel and other 
materials, but a great many building plans are 
being laid aside until costs are lower. ‘The 
Financial and Commercial Chronicle reports 
that in 169 cities the contracts entered into in 
the first quarter of 1917, contemplated an 
expenditure of approximately $203,977,094, 
against $202,538,195 in the same months of 
1916. Although this shows a slight gain, if 
allowance is made for higher prices there is an 
actual decline in work done. 


The carpet branch of the textile industry 
shows the most marked effect of high prices upon 
goods which may be classed as luxuries. An auc- 
tion sale in the last week of April, in this city, 
by one of the largest mill companies was consid- 
ered disappointing, although the sales in six days 
amounted to $3,970,000. The prices were said 
to be above those paid by jobbers last fall, but 
not up to the level required upon the present basis 
of costs, and the company announced that a cur- 
tailment of 50 per cent. in production would be 
made. 


In textiles generally merchants are said to be 
buying cautiously, confining themselves to fewer 
lines and avoiding the novelties and extremes of 
style. It is between seasons in many lines with 
manufacturers, the goods for the fall and winter 
retail trade having been sold, and business has 
hardly begun on next spring’s deliveries. It is 
the effect of the new wage scales and present 
prices for raw materials upon retail prices in 
the spring of 1918 that gives concern. At present 
the manufacturers are more anxious about their 
labor supply than anything else, advances in 
other industries compelling them to follow in 
order to hold their help. The labor problem is 
expected to become more acute as spring ad- 
vances. Stocks of merchandise in mill hands are 
very low. Government buying is an important 
factor at this time. The shoe business reports 
some signs of the impulse to economy. Hides are 
about 100 per cent. above normal prices, and a 
standard shoe which before the war sold at 
wholesale at $2.25 is now $2.90, and will soon be 
at $3.25. The latter price will be the basis for 
retail selling in the spring of 1917. 
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The fourth advance in wages in the iron and 
steel industry goes into effect May Ist, and as 
these are cumulative the aggregate is about 45 
per cent. upon wages before the war. The wages 
of coal miners in both anthracite and bituminous 
fields have been increased 15 to 20 per cent. The 
miners are all working under agreements made 
a year ago and extending over several years, and 
the conference upon the subject reflected credit 
upon all concerned. The miners did not threaten 
to strike ; on the contrary, they admitted that they 
were bound by their agreements and declared 
their intention to live up to them, but in view of 
the great rise in living costs asked that another 
wage advance be granted. 


The railway traffic situation is better, but 
still bad and occasioning much anxiety. A 
vast amount of heavy freight is held up, and 
many mills and furnaces are operating below 
capacity on account of the congestion. Navi- 
gation on the lakes is now open, and this will 
create a great amount of new traffic at the lake 
ports which the roads are apparently not in posi- 
tion to handle. 


The March figures of our exports and im- 
ports are surprisingly good in view of the 
activities of the submarines. Exports at $551,- 
278,328, have never been greater in any one 
month, except in January, 1917, and imports 
made a new record at $270,484,489, the mer- 
chandise balance was $280,793,889. 


Bank clearings are running 35 to 40 per cent. 
ahead of a year ago. The high prices are a 
factor in both clearings and foreign trade 
totals, but they do not account for all of the 
increase in either case. Bradstreets’ monthly 
average of commodity prices shows an _ in- 
crease of about 24 per cent. over a year ago. 


Railroad gross earnings in February made 
an increase of about 1 per cent. over those of 
February, 1916, but on account of higher oper- 
ating costs, net revenues declined 26.59 per 
cent. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given the roads permission to file tentative 
freight \rate schedules providing for an ad- 
vance of 15 per cent. to go into effect June Ist, 
the case to be heard in the meantime. 


The Future of Business. 


The uncertainty which has existed ever 
since the war began as to the conditions that 
would prevail after the war is clearing away, 
and confidence is becoming established that 
there will be plenty of business not only while 
the war lasts but for a term of years thereafter. 
The amount of work which is piling up for 
the principal industries, and particularly the 
iron and steel industry, gives assurance of this. 
There is a great volume of business booked 
into 1918 and bookings in 1919 are not infre- 
quent. The shipbuilding industry is certainly 
good for five years of activity, and steel men 
believe that railroad equipment and construc- 





tion, and other important demands will not be 
satisfied in much less time. The lumber in- 
dustry looks forward for several years of 
assumed activity, and if we are alert to our 
investment opportunities abroad we can create 
a large outlet for many lines of goods. Our 
developing relations with Russia, China and 
South America are very favorable to trade ex- 
pansion if we are prepared to give the financial 
assistance they will need and are worthy of. 


The Money Market. 


Monetary conditions show but slight effects 
as yet of the great financial transactions which 
are pending, and this truthfully reflects the con- 
fidence that they will be handled without se- 
rious interference with ordinary banking ac- 
commodations. The first borrowing by the 
government this year was on April 1st, of $50,- 
000,000 in loan certificates maturing June 30th, 
taken by the Federal reserve banks at 2 per 
cent. On April 24th the Secretary of the 
Treasury offered $200,000,000 certificates of in- 
debtedness bearing 3 per cent. interest and 
maturing June 30th. The offering was in- 
formal, and not general, through the Federal 
reserve banks, but the amount was over 
subscribed, and the Secretary decided to in 
crease the issue to $250,000,000. Out of the 
proceeds he proceeded immediately to make 
a short loan of $200,000,000 to the British 
government, which was used in part to pay 
off loans in New York. Notwithstanding this 
shift there was an interesting reaction on 
New York balances as a result of interior 
subscriptions to the loans, $17,000,000 being 
transferred by wire from correspondent banks 
here to the Federal reseve banks of other 
districts, to make good the impairment of reserves 
caused. This indicates that although the in- 
terior banks are strong in reserves, the assist- 
ance which they give to government loans 
will involve considerable reductions in their 
balances in this city. The division of the 
$200,000,000 loan between New York and the 
rest of the country has not been made known, 
but it is assumed that more than one-half 
of it was taken here. The $17,000,000 of 
telegraphic transfers did not measure the 
full reaction from the interior upon New York, 
as the heavy balances in favor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, of this city, at the clearing 
house on subsequent days have shown. 


Call rates for money went up to 4 per cent. 
on the 24th, when payments for the certificates 
were being made, but dropped back to 2% the 
next day. Time money has been slightly 
firmer, and is quoted at 4%4 to 434, for six 
months. With the prospective demands on 
New York in connection with the forthcoming 
government loans the market is likely to re- 
main firm. 

The surplus reserves of the New York Clear- 
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ing House banks on April 28th were $111,- 
642,220, a reduction for the week of $9,256,980. 
Since March Ist the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has lost approximately $140,000,000 
to the other reserve banks through the gold 
settlement fund. 

The abstract of national bank statements 
under the Comptroller’s call of March 5, 1917, 
shows that the loans of all national banks were 
up $372,236,000 from December 27, 1916, and 
$1,222,851,000 from March 7, 1916. Demand de- 
posits were up $140,808,000 since December 
and $1,067,884,000 in the year. The excess re- 
serves of the system are calculated at $1,109,- 
065,000, as compared with $995,184,000 at the 
December date. Bank balances in New York 
were $1,227,581,000 as compared with $1,098,- 
629,000 in December and $1,150,425,000 in 
March of last year, but individual deposits in 
New York were $1,495,683,000 against $1,630,- 
881,000 in December and $1,319,220,000 in 
March last year. The reserve percentages of 
the three classes of banks on December 27, 
1916, and March 5, 1917, were as follows: 


March 5 December 27 
1917 1916 





Central reserve city banks 
Reserve city bank 
Country 








Federal Reserve Amendments. 

The amendments which were proposed to 
the Federal reserve act at the last session of 
Congress, with a view to concentrating gold 
reserves in the Federal reserve banks, with 
slight modifications, have been embodied in a 
new bill, introduced at the present session and 
now recommended for passage by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. Under its provisions 
member banks in central reserve cities will be 
required to keep 13 per cent., reserve city 
banks 10 per cent., and country banks 6 per 
cent. of their demand deposits in the reserve 
banks, and all banks must keep at least 4 per 
cent. of their demand deposits in their pos- 
session, but this 4 per cent. may consist of any 
kind of lawful money, including reserve notes. 
If these and the collateral amendments au- 
thorizing the direct exchange of Federal re- 
serve notes for gold are adopted, the gold hold- 
ings of the reserve banks will be largely 
augmented and the capacity of banks to grant 
re-discounts will be correspondingly increased. 
This is very desirable in view of the demands 
which may fall upon the reserve system in 
financing the war. 

By way of offering further encouragement 
to state banks and trust companies to enter the 
system an amendment is offered allowing them 
to withdraw from the system upon easy terms 
if they should desire to do so. 

As a result of the government financing the 
demands upon all banks for accommodations 
are bound to be larger, and the re-discounting 
privilege will be a greater inducement to the 
state banks and trust companies than hereto- 


fore. Incidentally, also, the earnings of the 
Federal Reserve banks will increase, back divi- 
dends will be cleaned up, and future dividends 
will be put on an assured basis. 


Influence of Government Loans. 

The banking situation now is dominated by 
the influence of the forthcoming loans, and 
will be greatly under that influence while the 
war lasts. It is evident that whether the loans 
are taken up by the public out of income or by 
borrowing from the banks, the payments to 


the Treasury and the disbursements of the. 


Treasury back to the public must be handled 
by the banks. If there is heavy borrowing by 
the public for this purpose it will stiffen the 
money market, raise deposits to the limit of 
reserves, and ultimately send the member 
banks to the Federal reserve system for re- 
discounts. There is no reason to antici- 
pate, however, any conditions under which 
credit will be difficult to obtain for the regular 
business operations of the country. If there 
was any doubt about this the fact that the 
Bank of England during the last month has 
reduced its discount rate to 5 per cent. after 
nearly 3 years and 9 months of war should 
dispose of it. From August 8, 1914, to July 13, 
1916, the Bank of England rate stood at 5 per 
cent. At the latter date it was raised to 6 on 
account of tight money in New York, on Jan- 
uary 13, 1917, it was dropped to 5% and fol- 
lowing the entry of the United States into the 
war dropped back to 5 per cent. 

Gold importations have dropped and there is 
no immediate reason for their resumption, now 
that credits for the allies are to be supplied by 
other means. There is no doubt, however, that 
they will be resumed from time to time, as ad- 
ditional banking accommodations are required 
and reserves need to be increased. It is not 
likely, that gold importations will be again 
on the large scale of the past year. They 
would promote the very tendencies which it 
is very desirable to avoid. 


The Bond Market. 


The bond and stock markets during April 
have been very quiet under the influence of the 
pending government loans. The most impor- 
tant issue during the month was $25,000,000 of 
4 per cent. bonds of the State of New York, 
which sold at 10554 and interest, a very good 
price under the conditions. The leading rail- 
road issues was $10,000,000 of Baltimore & 
Ohio, 44% per cent. equipments at 9914 and in- 
terest, $6,000,000 Pere Marquette, first mort- 
gage 5 per cents. at 95. The total of railroad 
issues was $27,080,000, of municipals $31,- 
575,000 and of public utilities $16,314,000. 

Buyers were holding off and the market 
yielded easily under a comparatively small 
volume of selling. The combined average of 
forty high grade listed bonds on April 27th was 
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91.96, compared with 94.24 on March 27th, and 
93.97 on April 27, 1916. Many high grade rail- 
roads lost more than this. 


The foreign government issues in this market 
advanced from 2 to 5 points on the entrance of 
the United States into the war. The con- 
vertible, secured, issues were in best demand, 
and the secured non-convertible next, the latter 
selling on a 6 to 7 per cent. basis. Anglo- 
French loan about 94. 


There is an evident inducement for persons 
who are subject to the higher super taxes upon 
incomes to sell other securities for the purpose 
of re-investing in the non-taxable 3% per cent. 
bonds, but there is no evidence of a large sell- 
ing movement as yet. Not much activity or 
strength can be looked for in the general mar- 
ket until the situation as to the government 
loan takes shape. 

The stock market has been inactive and 
weak. 


The British Fiscal Year. 


The regular British fiscal year ends March 
31st, and for the year just past the total ex- 
penditures of the government were approxi- 
mately $10,990,000,000, of which about $2,867,- 
000,000, or approximately 25 per cent. was 
met by revenue and the remainder by loans. 
The revenues of the year exceeded the Treas- 
ury’s estimates as submitted at the beginning 
of the year by about $350,000,000, the principal 
item of the excess being in the excess profits 
tax, which yielded $280,000,000 more than cal- 
culated. The revenue receipts from taxation 
and other sources for the last full year of 
peace, ended March 31, 1914, and for the last 
year, are given below for the purpose of show- 
ing the sources from which the new revenues 
have been obtained. The figures above and 
below are made by the conversion of the pound 
sterling at $5, and for accuracy about 3 per 
cent. should be deducted. 


REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Year to Year to 
March 31,1917 March 31, 1914 


Customs $352,805.00 

Excise g 281,900.00 

Estate, etc., duties 

* tamps 

Land tax 

House duty 

Property and income tax (includ- 
ing supertax) 

Excess profits duty 
munitions levy) 

Land value duties 


$177,250.00 
197,950.00 
136,795.00 
49,830.00 

















9;700.00 
1,025,165.00 
(including 


699,600.00 
2,605.00 


$2,570,525.00 


3,575.00 
$815,145.00 
$105,950.00 





Receipts from taxes 





Postal service $121,750.00 
Telegraph service 16,750.00 15,400.00 
Telephone service 100.00 32,650.00 
Crown lands .00 2,650.00 
Receipts from sundry loans 7,900.00 
Miscellaneous 11,520.00 


$296,615.00 $176,070.00 
$2,867,140.00 $991,215.00 


Up to March 31st last the United Kingdom 
had raised for the war $20,575,000,000, includ- 





Receipts from non-tax revenue.... 








ing the peace-time cost of the army and navy, 
and including advances to allies and colonies. 
These advances to March 3lst had amounted 
to $4,800,000,000, and are assumed to be re- 
imbursable sometime. The total British debt 
on the above date was approximately $19,- 
500,000,000. The sums advanced to allies and 
colonies have exceeded the amount of British 
borrowings in this country together with the 
amount of other securities sold here, hence if 
interest is received upon the advances to allies 
and colonies the net income of the British peo- 
ple from abroad will not, on the present show- 
ing, be less than before the war. 


The London Economist, of March 3lst, dis- 
cussing the expenditures upon che war, says: 

“Luckily, most of our capital is in a form which the enemy 
has not yet been able to damage a, and the government 
is unable to take and fire out of a gun. ost of tne goods and 
services that we are putting into the war are produced, and 
must be, as the war goes on, and their production does not 
materially diminish our power to produce goods and _ services 
for peace when peace comes. * * * We have greatly increased 
our productive power in the war, and the solvency of a state, 
as of business, depends on its productive power in relation 


to its consumption,’ 


This accords with the opinion we have re- 
peatedly expressed. The workshops of Eng- 
land have not been expended on the war. They 
are all there, many of them enlarged, more 
efficiently equipped and operated than before. 
The great public debt is held at home, and al- 
though most of it represents unproductive ex- 
penditures, the payments upon it after the war 
will not be unproductive expenditures. They 
will by no means constitute a dead weight 
burden upon the country. There were 5,000,000 
subscribers to the last British loan, and each 
one will have an income from that source to 
offset in part at least the taxation which he 
must bear for that purpose. The payments 
upon the debt at the worst involve not an ex- 
tinguishment but a redistribution of income, 
the proceeds of the taxation being disbursed 
to the debt-holders and remaining available for 
the usual business purposes which effect a 
wide diffusion of benefits. 


Railroads Organize for the War. 





The railroad companies, in view of the enor- 
mous pressure upon their facilities, and the im- 
portance of rendering the most efficient service 
possible during the war, have taken a step which 
may prove to be epoch-making in its lasting re- 
sults. It is nothing less than the consolidation of 
all the railroads of the country under one man- 
agement for operating purposes. At a meeting 
of the Presidents, held in Washington on April 
11th, the following resolution was adopted : 

“RESOLVED: that the railroads of the United States, acti 
through their chief executive officers here and now assembled, an 
stirred by a high sense of their opportunity to be of the greatest 
service to their country in the present national crisis, do here 
pledge themselves with the Government of the United States, wi 
the Governments of the several states, and with one another, that 
during the present war they will coordinate their operations in a con- 
tinental railway system, merging during such period all their merely 
individual and competitive activities in the effort to produce a 


maximum of national transportation efficiency. To this end 
hereby agree to create an organization which shall have 











authority to formulate in detail and from time to time a policy of 
operation of all or any of the railways, ich policy, when and as 
announced by temporary organization, shall be accepted and 
earnestly made effective by the several managements the in- 
dividual railroad companies here represented.” 


An organization was effected with Fairfax 
Harrison, President of the Southern Railway 
System, as Chairman, and the chief executives of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Southern Pacific and 
Pennsylvania companies as members of the exec- 
utive committee. This committee is supported by 
subordinate committees in various sections of the 
country and the organization as a whole will 
operate the railroads as one system, pooling their 
equipment and physical resources, routing freight 
and regulating traffic and train service to secure 
the best results. The traffic which is of the 
greatest importance will get the preference, un- 
necessary duplications of service will be elimi- 
nated, and congestion in some degree at least, will 
be avoided. All the railway facilities of the 
country will be co-ordinated. 


This action is highly creditable to the railway 
officials and it is evident that the plan will give 
the community an exceedingly interesting experi- 
ment. It is not doubted that important economies 
will be accomplished, but it remains to be seen 
how great they will be and how the individual 
companies will fare under the arrangement. If 
there are great gains to the public it is scarcely 
conceivable that the organization will ever be 
dissolved and roads go back to independent 
and competing operations. 

This country will not be and should not be 
content with anything less than the best and most 
economical railway service that can be had. In 
the past it has been the public policy to compel 
the railroads to compete, although the advocates 
of government ownership have claimed that great 
advantages would be realized by consolidating 
the lines under one management. Possibly 
a system can be worked out combining the 
benefits claimed for government ownership with 
the benefits of private ownership and manage- 
ment. The problem is too complex for hasty 
conclusions, but permanent good should come 
from the experience. 


Penalizing Economical Methods. 





Our readers have had their attention called to 
the action of Congress in attaching riders to 
appropriation bills virtually forbidding the use of 
premium or so-called efficiency methods in gov- 
ernment workshops. The practice had developed 
in the machine shops of the arsenals of making a 
scientific study of the work of each class to 
determine the routine which involved the least 
exertion on the part of the workman and accom- 
plished the highest results. Having determined 
this and how much product constituted a fair 
day’s work, the regular wages were established 
upon this basis, but a system of premiums was 
established under which the workman might 
increase his own pay by acquiring more than 
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average efficiency. The system gave improved 
results to the government and larger earnings to 
skillful men. It was abolished by acts of Con- 
gress taking effect July Ist, 1916, over the opposi- 
tion of the heads of the arsenals and of the 
present Secretary of War. 


At recent hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, Gen. Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance, made a showing of the decline of out- 
put following the abandonment of the premium 
system. 

He presented to the committee forty-nine 
comparative instances selected at random of the: 
same job done under the forbidden bonus system 
and under the present day wage payment. The 
first job on the list was retapping the base of 
4.7 inch shells. The worker in question, under 
the premium system of payment, had previously 
done 100 of these shells in ten hours. Concern- 
ing this typical case, Gen. Crozier testifies as 
follows: 


“As soon as he had finished that job he was given the next day 
another 100 to do, but the second 100 were to be paid for out 
of funds appropriated in the act forbidding the gaa of 
premiums, and to do the second 100 he took 22.95 hours. The 
first 100 were done in ten hours and the second 100, done im- 
mediately afterward, were done in 22.95 hours. That is to 
say, it took him two and three-tenths times as long to do the 
same amount of work under the day-rate system of payment as 
it took him under the premium system. 

One of the members of the committee asked 
for “the worst case” instead of a “typical case.” 
To this Gen. Crozier replied: 

“The worst case which I have of a job done by the same man 
was a job of cutting a slot in 4.7 inch base slugs. A man did 
100 of these in 2.66 hours under the premium system, and then 
afterwards he did 20 under the day-rate system in 2.25 hours; 
that is to say, it took 2.66 hours to do 100 and it afterwards 
took 2.25 hours to do 20, one-fifth the number. It took four and 
two-tenths times as long to do one under the day-rate system as 
it took under the premium system.” 


As a general result of abolishing efficiency 
methods in the Watertown arsenal, Gen. Crozier 
testified that within a few months the cost of 
production increased 2.2 times. He stated that 
the object of the study was not “to ascertain the 
quickest possible time in which work can be done, 
but to ascertain the time in which work can 
reasonably be expected to be done, without 
injury or disagreeable effect to the workman.” 

This is an unpleasant showing to come at a 
time when the government is facing enormous 
expenditures, and there is a shortage of man- 
power in the industries on every hand. There 
was never any evidence to show that the work- 
men in the arsenals were induced by the premium 
system to overwork ; there was no anxiety on the 
part of workmen to leave the arsenals for work 
elsewhere, but on the contrary much credible evi- 
dence that the men were pleased to have the 
opportunity of increasing their pay. The differ- 
ence in output is the difference of results between 
methodical, scientific procedure developed under 
study, with pay based in part upon output, on 
the one hand, and unsystematic, unsupervised 
working methods, without incentive, on the 
other. Driving methods which induce over- 
work are not to be encouraged, but intelligent co- 
operation between management and workmen to 
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STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS APRIL 27, 1917. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 






























































RESOURCES Boston; N. Y. | Phila. | Clew'd Rich’d Atlanta! Chicago | St. Louis/M’npl’s| Kas.City| Dallas S.Fr’sco| Total 
Gold coin and certificates | 
| ay, 13.665 | 155,072 | 24, 580 | | 18,558 | 6.466 | 6.092] 34,107 8,899 | 12055 7,891 8.420 | 15,993 | 311,798 
Gold ‘Settlement Fund. 13,184 | 75,767| 3, pk] 2 | aie 16,200 | 7,115} 21,947 2,025 4,988 | 26,133 9,463 4,381 | 207,920 
Gold Redemption Fund. . 50 250 608 386 204 85 350 157 80 2,518 
Total gold reserve...| 26,899 | 231,089} 28, < 41,458 | 23,274 | 13,593 | 56,258 11,009 | 17,393 | 34,181 | 17,963 | 20,417 | 522,236 
Legal tender notes, Silver siz | seri! _556 | 136 | 883|__1.347 | 1.430 | 295 38_|_ 1.064 | 96_| 30,340 
Total Reserve....... 27,411 | 254,960} 29,258 | = 23,410 | 14,476 | 57,605 12,439 | 17,688} 34,219 | 19,027 | 20,513 | 552.576 
6% redemption fund—F. R. 
bank notes.............. 300 100 400 
Bills Gesounted, Members} 6,089 740 3,020} 7,356; 2,319] 2.791 3,317 3, 567 | 2,844 717 | 35.043 
Billsboughtinopenmark’t} 6.740 | 16.595] 10.711 | 4.639] 6.775 | 2.732 5,555 2.781 6.171 1,384 824 6,493 | 71,400 
Total bills on hand..| 12,829 | 17.335! 12,244 | 7,659 | 14.131! 5 051 8 346 6.098 9 921 1.951 3,668 | 7.210 | 106.443(c) 
Investment U.S Bonds .. 530 | 1.306 549 | 5,844) 1,152 672 7.007 2.233 1,743 8.792 3.966 2 429 | 36,223 
One-year U.S.Treas. notes; 2.194 2,788; 2548 | 1,865) 1,969/| 1,491 2,985 1,444 1.452 1,784 1,430 1,500 | 23 450 
U.S. certif’s of indebt’ness; 3,000 | 20,000}; 3,500} 4,940} 2,080| 2,382 5,680 3,235 2,000 2,933 | (2,900| 5, - 58,145 
Municipal Warrants.......! 133 5,154} 1,449 | * 2,947 15 12 2.217 1,068 177 456 560 | 811 14 999 
Total Earning Assets! 18 686 | 46.583| 20,290 | 23.255 | 19,347 | 9,608 | 26.235 | 14,078 | 15,293 | 15916 | 12.524! 17,445 | 239,260 
Federal Reserve Notes, net} 2,772 | 10,974 4 1,397 4,016 320 1,098 | 20,622 
Due fr. other F. R. Bks. net; 6,732 6.559 | 4,468} 2,085 +895 7,575 6,982 5.949 132(b) 
Uncoilected items......... 16,652 | 50,554! 24,357 | 13,504} 9,338 | 10,169 1,439 13,127 4,962 10,454 6,236 14,050 | 204.842 
All other resources........ MeO 497 216} —-:120'|_—:1,138 797 497 117 174 _|_ 1.172 136 5.757 
TOTAL RESOURCES. ....| 72,292 | 363,925 | 80,961 | 84,410 | 54,300 | 38,286 | 127.712 | 40.141 | 38,060 | 68,365 | 39,059 | 59,191 _/1.023.589 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital Paid in......... «e-| 5,059 | 11,883] 5,253 | 6,240] 3,431 2,418 7,002 2.945 2.431 3,089 2,723 3,935 | 56.409 
Government Deposits..... 7,917 | 18,211) 6,504 | 3,357) 7, 10,988 8,014 1,795 3,849 | 10.726 8,926 11,856 | 99,689 
Due to members—reserve 
CREE 49,115 | 262.369} 43,532 | 61,296 | 25,65: 18,574 | 97,116 25,793 | 27.843} 46,926 | 22527 39.042 | 719,785 
Collection items cstnregh oni 10,128 | 29,524) 22.753 | 13,517! 7,860} 4,520} 15,580 7,499 2.606 7,624 3,179 4,242 | 129,032 
Federal Reserve Notes-net 2,786 | 9,811 1,786 1,557 1,182 1,104 18,226(a) 
= sa other F. R. Banks 
Ce ee le ater 41,812 | 552 149 600 
All ian Liabilities....... 73 126 133 | } 116 448 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.....| 72,292 363.925 | 80,961 | 84.410 | 54.300 ' 38.2861 127.712 40.141 | 38,060 | 68.365 | 39.059! 59,191 [1,023,589 
































(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation 420.509. 


(b) Difference between net amounts due from and net amounts due to other Federal Reserve Banks, 132: 
Net deposit and note —— is 68.6% and the cash reserve is 72.5%. 


setting aside 40% Gold 
(c) aa and acceptances ; municipal 
's 30,060. Total 148.496. 


The Gold Reserve sonant 
Cash Reserve ngninat a deposit and note liabilities 


Reserve against net liabilities on Federal Reserve Notes in circulation 73 
warrants : 1—15 days 38,413; 16—30 days 22,988; 31—60 ae 39,945; 61—90 days 17,090; over 90 





get a larger product, with benefits fairly divided, 
has been proven over and over again to be the 
way of progress. 


Portland, Oregon, Terminals. 





We have been following with great interest 
the important work now going on in the con- 
struction of modern warehouses in many of 
the leading marketing centers of the country, 
and the improvement of dock and other ter- 
minal facilities which will cheapen the storage 
and handling of the staple commodities. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of these im- 
provements to both producers and consumers. 

On the Pacific Coast one of its oldest ports 
has in recent years made important progress 
in channel and harbor development. We refer 
to Portland, Oregon, on the Willamette River, 
12 miles above its confluence with the Columbia 
River and distant 110 miles from the sea. Per- 
haps one of the most remarkable achievements 
in bar and channel improvements yet recorded 
was the removal of the bar at the month of 
the Columbia River. Before improvement this 


bar had a low water depth of only 20 feet and 
was a most formidable handicap to the ex- 
tensive shipping of the port, but by the prac- 
tical completion of the government project 
there has now been secured a permanent en- 
trance channel having a depth of 40 feet at 
low water, arid it is fully expected that the 
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present width of 800 feet will be increased to 
at least 2,000 feet at the close of this year. 
This entrance channel, then, will be equal to 
the Ambrose channel to New York, both as to 
depth and width, and superior to most harbor 
entrances in this country or abroad. 

From Portland to the sea the ship channel 
project of 30 feet at low water has been com- 
pleted, permitting, with every few exceptions, 
the largest carriers of the Pacific to reach, at 
low water, the docks of the port, to which the 
large naval vessels often come up to partici- 
pate in some of the city’s annual festivities. 

In the port itself, over four miles of the river 
frontage has been improved with wharf facili- 
ties by private interests, and the city has im- 
proved an additional one-half mile with most 
modern docks and warehouses at a cost of $2,- 
500,000. At the coming June election the peo- 
ple will be asked to authorize the further ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000 for the construction of 
a large and modern wheat elevator and for 
increased pier and slip facilities for the ac- 
commodation of general cargo and heavy bulk 
freight. 

With these added shipping facilities and 
most excellent channel conditions, the port 
will be placed in the best possible position to 
handle the greatly increased shipping which it 
is confidently expected will be the port’s share 
after the close of the war. 











“City Bank Service.” 











THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


DIRECTORS 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
President of The National City 
Bank of New York 

James STILLMAN 
Chairman of the Board of The 
National City Bank of New York 

Joun W. STERLING 
of Sherman & Sterling 

CLEVELAND H. Dopce 
of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

SAMUEL McRopserts 
Executive Manager of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

James A. STILLMAN 
Executive Manager of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

Eric P. Swenson 
of S. M. Swenson & Sons 

Cmartes V. Ricu 
Executive Manager of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

Percy A. ROCKEFELLER 
26 Broadway, New York 

CuHartes E, MITCHELL 


President of The National City 
Company 


WAR FINANCING 


VERY facility possessed by The Na- 

tional City Company in its home and 

correspondent offices is at the service of the 
United States Government. 


It is the highest aim of this Company to aid 
in the broad distribution of the securities to 
be sold by the Government. 


It is the first duty of those who enjoy the 
liberty guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States to subscribe promptly and 
liberally when the bonds are offered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 














The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Bartmmore, Mp. Curcaco, IL. 
Munsey Bldg. 137 So. La Salle St. 


Auzany, N. Y. Burrato, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OxI0 


San Francisco, Car. 
424 California St. 


Derrorr, Micx. 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


y Wasuincton, D. C. 
MeKnight Bldg. 741-15th St. N. W. 


Boston, Mass. 
10 State Street 


Parapetraia, Pa. 
1421 Chestnut St. 


PrrrspurcH, Pa. 
Farmers Bank Bldg. Douw Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UFF. . 
Marine Bank Bidg. Guardian Bldg. 


Wrxes-Barre, Pa. Seatrie, Wasu. MinneEaPouis, Minn. 


Miners Bank Bldg. Republic Bldg. Hoge Bldg. 


Portianp, Ore. Atianta, Ga. Los AncELEs, Cat. Sr. Louts, Mo. Denver, Coto. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Trust Co. ef Georgia Bldg. Hibernian Bldg. Bank of Commerce Bldg. _‘ First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Lonpon, Enc. 3 Lombard Street 























